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MOTION RE ENDOWMENT FUND * 

* 

Art the Executive Meeting on September 22, 1975, it was * 

moved by Jack Hanna, seconded by Larry Bird, that we transfer an * 

amount equal to the number of Life Memberships multiplied by the * 

annual fee for a Single Active Member from the Endowment Fund to * 

the General Fund each year. Passed unanimously. * 

* 


BECAUSE OF THE MAIL STRIKE, IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO INFORM THE MEMBERSHIP * 
THAT THIS MOTION WOULD BE PRESENTED AT THE GENERAL MEETING ON NOV!. 10. * 
THE PRESENTATION OF THIS MOTION WILL DE DELAYED UNTIL THE MAIL STRIKE * 
IS OVER . * 

* 


*********************************v' 


********* A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR ********* 
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**************** 

NOTES FROM THE ED I TOR'S DESK 

With no regard to the postal strike, the production of the Wood Duck goes 
on. At present the November issue is tra.velling in the trunk or my car and copies 
are being delivered to members at meetings or to their homes if I happen to be 
passing through the area. Hopefully the strike will be settled before this issue 
is ready to be mailed. 

Due to the strike, my box of copy for future issues is nigh empty. Come 
on folk. Put your pen to paper and let's hear about your experiences. 

One feature that has been lacking from most issues this past year is a 
regular reporting of the field events. The hike leaders do not like to delegate 
someone to write up the event. They always hope for a volunteer so why not speak 
up at the beginning of a hike and say, "I'll do this one". Your report will be 
enjoyed by all. 

Sincere thanks to Albert Butwiclc for the series of articles about notewort! 
trees which he has prepared. He is providing many points of interest to add to 

the itinery as we plan trips around our province. 

YOU ARE MOVING - Do let us know your new address. The Post Office will noi 
forward the Wood~15uck . Each issue is returned to us (cost 6 cents) to be 
readdressed. When we know your new address we can send it along to you (cost, 
another 6 cents). Save the club soma money and receive your Wood Duck without 
delay by notifying us ahead of time of your move. 

BIRD CHEC K LIST - The new Hamilton Naturalists' Club Birds of the 
Hamilton Region Check List is now ready and it will be on sale at suture 

meetings . Price , 20 for $1.00 , 10 cents each. Thanks to Bob Curry and his 

Bird Records Committee for preparing this list. 


Hazel Broker 



WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 


Dr. David Brewer, R. R. # 1, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 

Mr. & Mrs. B. N. Desai, 33 Fennell Ave. E., Apt. 701, Hamilton, Ont. 

Miss Reta McUhinnie, 511 - 71 Thorncliffe Park Drive, Toronto, Ontario M4H 1L3 
Mr, & Mrs. Paul Watley, 572 Fifty Road N., Winona, Ontario LOR 2L0 
Dr, J. W. Wilson, 4615 Tecumseh Road, Windsor, Ontario NSW 1K8 

***************** 

*********** 

***** 


EVENTS FOR DECEMBER 


****************************************************************************** 
* * 

* MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING * 

* 

* Date and Time; 

* 

* Place: 

* 

* 

* Speaker: 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* Dr. Peach, a past president of the Niagara Falls Nature Club, is professor* 

* of geology at Brock. He has conducted tours to Iceland for the Federation * 

* of Ontario Naturalists ; he is a keen and competent naturalist as well 

* as a geologist; he is a dynamic speaker and his slides are excellent, 

* Bring a friend and enjoy a very worthwhile "natural history" evening. 

a * 

* 
* 


MONDAY. DECEMBER C, 1975 at 8:00 P.M. 

Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario. 

DR. PETER PEACI-l of Brock University, St. Catharines 
presenting an illustrated lecture 

"ICELAND 1, 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


STAY FOR SPECIAL CHRISTMAS REFRESHMENTS 


* VI SITORS ARE WELCOME 
ft 
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CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS 

SU NDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1975 at 9:00 A.M. 

BIRDS ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE ONTARIO - Meet at the Greater Hamilton 
Shopping Centre, Kenilworth entrance. Bring a lunch. 

Leader; Mr. Mark Jennings Burlington 637-6618 


SATURDAY. DECEMBER 20, 1975 

The LONG POINT ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Compiler; Barry Jones Telephone 1 - 519 - 586-3647 

Volunteers are needed. 


(contiued next page 


) 




CLUB EVENTS 


continued 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1975 (BOXING DAY) 

The HAMILTON AREA - ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Compiler: George W. North - Telephone - Burlington 634-5463 
Volunteers are needed. 

******************** 


Note to Participants in the Bird Counts ; The results of the Christmas Bird Counts 
all across North America are published in American Birds and the volumes from 
year to year reflect the changing patterns of bird life across the continent. 

This aspect makes the counts very important. There is a participation fee to 
help defray the costs of printing the magazine. For subscribers to . American 
Birds this fee is $1.00 per count participated in , For non-subscribers, the 
fee last year was $2.00 for the first count and $1:00 for subsequent ones. There 
were indications that this fee structure, might be changed this year but the 
mail strike has delayed the final instructions. Both counts that our Club 
sponsors need volunteers to ensure complete coverage of the areas. Be sure to 
call Barry Jones or George North (or both) to find out what area you should be 
covering. 


****************************************************************************** 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 11, 1976 at 8:00 A.M. 

BIRDS IN THE LONG POINT AREA - Meet at the Mountain Plaza in Hamilton, 
Upper James and Fennell. Bring a lunch. 

Leader; Mr. Barry Jones 

MONDAY, JANUARY 12, 1976 at 6:00 P.M, 


Be sure to mark this date on your calendar. Robert Bateman, one of our 
own members, will share his experiences on "The Amazon 1 ''. A noted artist, 
an excellent photographer, a keen naturalist, an outstanding speaker, - 
a real treat is in store for you. Do not miss it. 



DECEMBER 

The air is colder, 

The ice forms upon the ponds, 
The snow starts to fall. 


Richard Rice 
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SPOOKY HOLLO!? FIELD TRIP 

October 2, 1975 was one of those perfect fall days. Thirty-one people 
gathered at our Spooky Hollow Sanctuary near Norraandale and before taking to 
the trails, heard Mr. Harold Manson, Fish and Wildlife Supervisor for the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, Simcoe District, tell of the importance of the 
stream which meanders through the property. He told us that only a few streams 
in southern Ontario have adequate environment for the spawning of trout and 
salmon, and of these, Fisher's Creek (our creek) is the best. Brown, rainbow 
and brook trout as well as the newly introduced cohoe salmon spawn in the stream. 

The quality of water is excellent. Other streams in the area flow 
through land which is farmed extensively and the pesticides used have had 
adverse effects. This stream , too, has a more than normal supply of gravel 
while other local streams have mainly sand bottoms. Though the section of the 
stream which flows through Spooky Hollow has a predominantly sand bed, down 
stream,in the property now owned by the Long Point Conservation Authority, there 
is gravel. Fish behaviour is hard to watch. One has to be around at the right 
time. The female chooses the location, a gravel ripple with sufficient current 
to keep the sand from settling on the eggs. There will be 1 to 10 pockets of 
eggs in a nest. 

The young fry stay in the gravel ripple until they are 1 1/2" - 2" long 
and then move to shallow water where the stream has a low velocity. There are 
suitable areas throughout our section of the stream, After 1-3 years (4"- 7") 
the fish then migrate to the lake for 1 to 2 years before returning to the stream 
to spawn. Why is Fisher's Creek such an excellent nursery stream? It provides 
a stable environment with little rise and fall of stream levels, water that is 
relatively cold (62 <r -63* F)and the oxygen content is high. At the spring-fed 
source of the creek the oxygen level is 6.7 parts per million but by the time 
the water reaches Spooky Hollow, the level has-risen to 9.9 parts per million. 

We have always enjoyed this stream and have noted its popularity with fisherm.-en. 
Sincere thanks to Mr, Manson for making us aware of its importance and of our 
responsibility in its preservation. 

As we set out to explore Spooky Hollow, we discovered that the wetter 
sections of the main trail have been deeply rutted by motor bikes and the fragile 
plant communities there are being destroyed. How to discourage the use of 
motorized vehicles in the sanctuary is a problem. 

Except for the Witch Hazel , which was sporting yellow blossoms, the 
blooming season for most of the plants and shrubs was over, A thick carpet of 
leaves covered the trail. Grape Fern, Christmas Fern, Spinulose Woodfern (var. 
intermedia), Marginal Woodfern, New York Fern, Lady Fern and even the fragile 
Maidenhair Fern had not yet completely succumbed to frost. The green of the 
Shining CluLmous, Tree Clubmoss and Ground Cedar provided a contrast to the 
carpet of fallen leaves. Leaves of the Foamflower, Round-leaved Hepatica, Wild 
Ginger, Goldthread, Shinleaf, Partridge Berry, Wintergreen and Running Strawberry 
hinted at the variety of bloom which will follow winter's snow. In Spooky Hills, 
just beyond the boundary of our property, we discovered two dainty lichens. Pixie 
Cups and British Grenadiers and close by, Earth Stars and Orange Peel Fungus. 

After lunch we wandered along the Carolinian Trail. Seed heads of the 
Indian Pipe and Autumn Coral Root were still in evidence. Golden-crowned Kinglets 
flitted through the branches above our heads while Robins were enjoying the fruits 
of the Gray Dogwood in the clearing at the top af the hill 

Sincere thanks to our leader, Marion Shivas, for another informative and 
fascinating day in Spooky Hollow. 


Hazel Broker, 
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RE SOLUTION PRESENTED AND ACCEPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 

THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS * CLUB, MAY 12, 1975 

Moved by Mr. Robert Curry Seconded by Dr. E. Dinniwell 

That the following RESOLUTION CONCERNING PLANNING FOR LaSALLE PARK be accepted by 
the Meeting: 

WHEREAS on January 28, 1970 a delegation from the Hamilton Naturalists* Club 
attended, on invitation, along with Interested citizens, an open meeting with the 
Hamilton Parks Board at City Hall, Hamilton, regarding a then proposed marina and 
seaplane base at La Salle Park" 

AND WHEREAS the plans of a private developer were abhorrent to the citizens present 
at the aforesaid meeting; 

AND WHEREAS the proposal was subsequently cancelled out; 

AND WHEREAS La Salle Park is an historic site, and the only parkland situated between 
Hamilton and Burlington, on the harbour; 

AND WHEREAS La Salle Park is a valuable "open space" for the citizens of our district 

AND WHEREAS location of a marina at La Salle Park would involve not only fill at the 
waterfront but would involve a large parking area for cars, with damage to the 
natural waterfront and destruction of the open space which now exists in the park; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the status of La Salle Park be not changed by the 
operation of a marina on its waterfront but be maintained as parkland, free from 
exploitation of any kind, and rather as a picnicking and play area for the public 
with sanitary facilities and pavilion, and nature paths for quiet walks; and that 
any required marina facilities be located in the beach areaalong the northeastern 
shore of the harbour. 

ACCEPTED by a quorum of Members of the Hamilton Naturalists' 

Club, present at the Annual Meeting of the Society, held at 
the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 

Burlington, Ontario, on Monday, the twelfth day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five. 


.... i .... /I:.Hsrschnitz". ."Marion t S. # Shiyas"; 

Secretary President 

********** 

. r i 

***** 

* 

JUNIOR MEMBERS - A COMPETITION FOR YOUI 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club will reinstitute the presentation of the 
Ross Thompson Trophy in 1976. This trophy will be presented to the Junior 
Member who observes the greatest number of species of birds in the Hamilton 
area ( 25 mile radius of Dundurn Castle) during the calendar year. Watch for 
further details and begin keeping records on January 1, 1976. 





- by Larry Bird 
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A LAMENT 


I sometimes crouch by a country road 
To watch each car with trivial load 
Of blank expressions flashing past 
The school of nature, deep and vast. 

For, though our roadsides pulse and bound 
With wondrous mysteries, so profound' 

The lessons cannot lodge within 
Those narrow minds in cells of tin. 

The clouded eyes will never see 
The flash of scarlet, through the trees. 
That marks the course of cardinal bright 
Winging westward for the night. 

Nostrils tuned to mundane scents 
Will never breathe the pure incense 
Exhaled by blooming apple trees, 

A-wash with pearls, a-buzz with bees. 

Those speeding forms will never learn 
Of the throbbing love that fondly burns 
In a mallard hen, who seeks to guide 
Her brood across the death-strip wide. 

The haunted note of a mourning dove 
Which, through the years. I've come to love 
Cannot be treasured when it falls 
On deadened eardrums, deaf to all. 

The classroom’s there, for all to use 
For richer lives, if we but choose 
To slow our pace, and wonder why 
Small things inhabit earth and sky. 


BENIGHTED IN T HE NORTH WOODS 

- by Doug Sadler in his column The Outdoor 
Life in the Peterborough Examiner 

It’s hard to figure out how it happened, but it turned out quite an adventure 
for our English in-laws. Somehow, the trail into the Petroglyphs from Blue Mountain 
Highway degenerated to a point where wet swamps had no visible way out. So we turned 
around, though it was late already and made what speed we could. Hi the evening sky 
the nighthawks appeared. We could follow the trail fairly well up to a certain point 
and when it became too dark to see the markers, we could hear a dog barking and 
figured we weren't too far from the road. However, each way we tried fended up in a 
deep swampy lake. It was obvious that we would have to spend the night in the 
bush. It had been a fine day and we were warm, but it cooled off to a point where 
there were no longer any of the blackflies, mosquitoes and deer flies that had been 
our eating guests on the way. 


We had no food at all, and only the light clothing we had worn for an afternoon 
walk. Everyone felt his way through his rock plateau to finddead standing timber to 
build a fire. I fell unhurt over a small cliff - about three feet, but the suspense 
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Benig hted In the Nor th Woods (continued ) 

was awful. The dead wood quickly blazed In its rock circle and lit up the surroundin/ 
enough at least to find more wood for the night ahead. We found a couch in the rocks 
filled with blueberry bushes and started to settle down for the night. Bit by bit 
the Shield rock bored into our tired muscles and joints. The wind got up and cooled 
off our rather sweaty shirts. We started to shiver, and it was now no later than 
eleven o’clock. For the next long hours we toasted our fronts and froze our backs, 
then turned around and reversed the process, while the mercury dropped to about 3 
degrees. 


we were hungry, but I was very thirsty - enough to crawl very carefully over the 
broken rocks down to tie lake, where I drank many handfuls of unsween swamp water, 
with nothing but my imrgi: nation to tell v-hetisor there was c.:l ; -,ae or auckwee, tadpoles 
or cholera germs. But it tasted great, if slightlv swampy. 'Anything would have. 


Our friends had had a great trip so far ~ a couple of early moccasin orchids, a 
pair of beavers working in a small pond. Now the aurora came out, faintly but recog¬ 
nizably. At two o’clock, for some incredible reason, a least flycatcher started to 
sing its ,: p’tit" phrase, against the interminable droning of the bull frogs. Doesn’t 
anything sleep? Around tliree, a snipe winnowed low over us. I haa no idea they did 
it in the dark, even if brilliantly starlit. Or why. A cricket scraped a short song 
and dozed again. A brush-wolf or two set up a yelping chorus, but not for long. 

Soon the shippoorwill started to get wound up. It was distant at first, but before 
long it was sitting in a tree near our fire. Monotonous and persistent to the point 
of hypnosis as it was, it was at least a typical hunk of Canadians. Filially the 
great Dawn Chorus opened up as. the mist over the s&arnp flushed pink. Robins were 
suddenly everywhere. An oriole over topped them easily. A field sparrow opened up. 
It was time to pack up and go. 


Fifteen minutes later, we were in the cars, the heaters turned up...... 

from the Oshawa Naturalists’ Club Bulletin -• Vol. 21, No. 6, Septembex’ 1975• 


WOODPECKERS, KITES--AND SNAILS 
U.S. FIGHTS TO SAVE 2 ENDANGERED BIRDS 

by Lee Flor - Washington Star Staff Writer 

Scientists at Maryland’s Patuxent Wildlife Research Center and research teams 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service have begun pecking away at the problem of saving tlv 
mysterious red-cockaded woodpecker and the Florida Everglade kite. 

The woodpecker and the kite, which depends on the apple snail for food, are on 
the endangered species list, and Congress has told the wildlife service to try to fin 
ways to save them and other species on the list. 

What intrigues researchers about the two species is how they have managed to 
survive so far, their unique dating,mating, and nesting and eating habits, and the 
ways in which mankind has managed to put their lives in jeopardy. 

For example, there are thought to be fewer than 100 Everglade kites in existence. 
This bird thinks the apple snail is simply delicious and is reluctant to feed on any¬ 
thing else. 

The wildlife service said that drainage of marshes for farming and houses, ana 
drought and fire in dried-up wetlands have reduced the number of apple snails availabj 
for the kite. Nowadays an Everglade kite has to look long and. hard for enough apple 
snails to live on, so scientists are interested in persuading the kite to broaden its 
diet. The species is similar to the rnarsh hawk and Is related to the falcon. 

The red-cockaded woodpecker has a number of mysteries for scientists to examine. 
The wildlife service has established a "special recovery team" to develop a plan to 
save the bird from extinction, according to Keith M. Schreiner, associate director 
of the wildlife service. 




U.So Fights to Save 2 endangered Eirds (continued) 

This species still lives on its original range in the Southeastern United States, 
including Virginia arc. occasionally Maryland. However, the species is much reduced 
because of man's forestry practices. 

The Eird is unique in that it makes its home only in mature, living pine trees 
infected with 'red heart,” a fungus that rots trees from, the inside. The fungus 
rarely strikes pines less than 60 years old. and in today's society man normally is tc 
quick for the woodpecker and cuts the pines down long before they get that old, 

Where the older pines do exist, in scattered woodlots and a feu military, park 
and federal enclaves, man is not able to figure out which trees have red heart. But 
nature has given the woodpecker some unknown way to find the trees with red heart. 

Out of a thick forest it picks its tree and then pecks tiirough the living outer 
wood and hollows out a snug cavity in the softer heart of the pine. 

The male and the female peck out 12-inch- deep cavities in separate trees. The 
scientists are not sure where mating takes place, but they lenow the female afterwards 
nests in the cavity carved out by the male. 

toother unique feature of this woodpecker is its social nature. They tend to 
nest in colonies, and the younger birds living in nearby trees sometimes help pairs 
raise their young. 

Those helping younger birds sometimes are the ones raised by the parents in the 
previous year. 

The red-cockade also helps save its trees from forest fires. After digging out 
the nesting cavities, the woodpecker drills many small holes into the sapwood surroiu 
ing the entrance to the home, A continuous flow of sticky pitch oozes from these 
sapholes, eventually coating the trunk of the tree. 

When a forest fire strikes, it usually wipes out the dead trees used by 
other woodpeckers. But the living, sap-coated pine trees of the reu-cockade ually 
survive because they are too damp to catch fire. 

submitted by Lydia Hamilton 


KIRTLAND’S W’AIMlPx POPULATION TRIPLES 

Detroit Free Press (Sept.22,1975) 

The Kirtland’s warbler, whose endangered existence forced the National Guard to 
curtail artillary practice at Camp Grayling this summer, more than tripled its popu¬ 
lation during the past mating season, a federal official says. 

John Byelith, Chief of a U.S. endangered species recovery team, says as many as 
1,200 warblers are now flying to their wintering grounds in the Bahamas, That 
compares with about 353 of the birds which came bad: to Michigan last spring. 

"That count was arrived at by warbler expert Harold Mayfield, who counted the 
number of chicks found in known nests and multiplied by the known breeding pairs and 
renesting success.” said Byelich. 

The entire world population of the bluish-gray and yellow birds breed in 
Michigan. 

Byelich said the successful breeding season apparently was linked to a spring 
campaign of trapping the cowbird, an enemy of the warbler. 

Cowblrdc leave tlielr eggs in warbler nests and leave the job of raising the 
chicks to the warbler. When the cowbird chick grows old enough!, It pushes the 

(continued next page..,) 

} 




KIRTLAND'S Tv AC. BIER POPULATION TRIPLES (continued) 


warbler offspring out of the nest. This year between 3,500 and 4,000 cowbirds 
were removed from the warbler’s nesting grounds in Crawford and Roscommon 
counties before the warbler eggs were laid. The Michigan National Guard was 
forced to stop artillery practice at Camp Grayling this summer when about 30 
per cent of the warbler population set up nests right in the middle of the tank 
training area. 


submitted by Robert Doering 


************* 


*** 


IDENTIFICATION OF WINTER TWIGS 


1 . 

Catalpa 

34. 

Basswood 

2. 

Imperial tree 

35. 

American Hornbeam 

3. 

Horse -chestnut 

36. 

Slippery Elm 

4. 

Flowering Dogwood 

37. 

Cork Elm 

5. 

Black Haw 

38. 

American Elm 

6. 

Box Elder 

39. 

Ailanthus 

7. 

Silver Maple 

40. 

Lombardy Poplar 

8. 

Red Maple 

41. 

Cottonwood 

9. 

Sugar Maple 

42. 

Balsam Poplar 

10. 

Norway Maple 

43. 

Silver Poplar 

11. 

Black Ash 

44. 

Large-toothed Aspen 

12. 

White Ash 

45. 

Quaking Aspen 

13. 

Green A.sh 

46. 

Beech 

14. 

Red Ash 

47. 

Pin Cherry 

15. 

Honey Locust 

40. 

Wild Black Cherry 

16. 

Black Locust 

49. 

Choke Cherry 

17, 

Hawthorn 

50. 

Shadbush, Servicebe 

18. 

Butternut 

51. 

Pear 

19 

Black Walnut 

52. 

Apple 

20. 

Tulip Tree 

53. 

Rowan Tree 

21. 

Persimmon 

54. 

Mountain Ash 

22. 

Hackberry 

55. 

Bitternut 

23. 

Sour Gum, Tupelo 

r < 

Black Oak 

24. 

Sassafras 

57. 

Red Oak 

25. 

Sycamore 

50. 

Chestnut Oak 

26. 

Willows 

59. 

Scarlet Oak 

27. 

Black Birch 

60. 

Bur Oak 

28. 

Yellow Birch 

61. 

Swamp White Oak 

29. 

Paper, Canoe Birch 

62. 

White Oak 

30. 

Gray Birch 

63. 

Shagbark Hickory 

31. 

Hop-hornb e am 

64. 

Poison Sumac 

32. 

Kentucky Coffee-tree 

65. 

Pignut Hickory 

33. 

Chestnut 




‘ s. • 

submitted by Marion Shivas 
(continued next page,.,. 


) 
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THE McIM'OSH APPLE 

by A.N. Butwick 

The McIntosh Farm, the original birthplace of the famed McIntosh apple is located 
in Eastern Ontario and can be reached by proceeding north on Hwy.31. from Morrisburg 
to Williamsburg and then left onto a paved but rough winding road for some five miles 
to the hamlet of Dundela. A plaque erected t<5 the front and side of a large white 
frame home reads in part: McIntosh’s parents emigrated from Inverness, Scotland, 
to the Mohawk Valley and John moved to Upper Canada in 1796. In 1811 he acquired a 
farm near this site and while clearing the land of second growth, discovered several 
apple seedlings. He transplanted these and one bore the superior fruit, John’s son 
Allen established a nursery and promoted this variety extensively. 

Another version somewhat more detailed relates the following: The story that 
was told on the McIntosh Farm is that the original McIntosh, father of Allen, in 
clearing brush that had grown about his cabin came upon fourteen apple sprouts that 
had come up from chance scattered seed, These he allowed to grow. Of them all only 
the one which is the parent of all McIntosh red trees amounted to anything. But that 
one was enough. Allen was born in 1815 at Dundela and took a special interest in his 
father’s orchard. These trees may have been planted by French settlers as the apples 
were similar to those of the famous trees brought to Quebec from Normandy in the 17th 
Century. 


Allen noticed that one tree in particular bore very fine apples - red, crisp, ana 
white inside. An unnamed r, yankee farm hand'”' taught him the art of grafting. By 
grafting scions or budwood of the old tree on to the new, he was able to reproduce 
trees identical to the parent. McIntosh himself referred to the fruit his orchard was 
soon producing as C-ranny Apples but his neighbours began calling them McIntosh Reds 
and the name stuck. A nursery v/as established and promoted and the McIntosh Apple 
was widely acclaimed in both Canada and Northern U.S.and reached B.C. by 1910. 

Years later Allen became a Methodist Lay Preacher.While on the circuit he gave 
advice on grafting as well as preaching simple sermons. John McIntosh is buried in 
Iroquois, but Allen who died in 1899 is buried in the family plot in a sort of 
appendage to the local cemetery which is adjacent to the homestead. The original 
McIntosh tree was located close to the old home which burned down in 1893 causing 
the tree to be badly burned on the wrest side but continued to bear fruit till 1905. 

(A painting done from a photo in Country Life Magazine 19^6 hangs over the fireplace 
in a restaurant in Upper Canada Village showing an elderly bearded Allen gazing up 
at the damaged tree.) By 1907 it was merely a skelton. It lived for 112 years and 
a small tablet marks the spot where it stood. 

Some 300 ft. in from the farm entrance stand three old apple trees believed to 
be the last survivors of the first grafts from the original tree and still bearing 
fruit. It is said the apples from these trees are more tasty and tangy than the usual 
McIntosh apple available to-day. Mrs. McIntosh, w/ife of the great grandson of John 
sold the property in September 1974 to two brothers from Newcastle and now lives in 
a Trailer Park in Morrisburg. She graciously showed me various newspaper clippings, 
momentos, etc., as well as a piece of wood the size of a fist from the original tree. 
To-day the McIntosh Red is the largest single variety grown in this Province, account! 
for about half of our annual production of some six million bushels. 

******************A** 
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THE NOTABLE NATIVE 


Every year in Algonquin one is treated to a constantly changing parade of road¬ 
side wildflowers. host people are surprised to learn that many of these are not 
native to Algonquin, but are in fact invaders from Europe. It seems that very few of 
our original flowers were adapted to take advantage of the open, sunny conditions 
afforded by roadsides and clearings. In the absence of native competition, newcomers 
accidentally introduced to North America, quickly moved in and today they dominate 
the ''roadshow' 1 '. 

Our home=grown talent did not suffer total defeat, however, and several native 
species hold prominent places in the annual succession of roadside blooms. 

The most notable of these is fireweed which, throughout the summer put on a fine 
show with its tall tapering clusters of pink or magenta flowers. You can see it 
singly, or In stands of dozens if not hundreds of plants here and there along the 
highway or any other place where full sunlight reaches the ground. 

The secret of fireweed 1 s success in the face of heavy competition from the 
European invaders is hinted at in Its very name. In the primeval roadless Algonquin 
fireweed was found in recently burned areas, often seeming to spring from the ashes 
and clothe the newly opened land within a few months of the fire. It still does 
this today of course, but now, with almost total fire suppression we are more apt to 
see fireweed in man-made clearings, such as roadsides, which resemble the plant's 
natural habitat of open burns. 

There is nonetheless one key difference between a burn and a roadside. The 
sunny, open conditions of a roadside are deliberately maintained by humans, while 
those of a burn last only so long as it takes new trees and shrubs to bring back the 
shade. It may not be immediately obvious but it was this impermanence of fireweed's 
natural habitat which accounts for the profusion and summer-long duration of the 
plant's beautiful flowering spires. Fireweed, needing full sunlight, could grow 
luxuriantly in open burns but its days were numbered. To survive, it had to spread 
to newly created burns before it died out in the old ones. The trouble was that the 
nearest new burn might be many miles away with nothing but=quite unsuitable forest 
in between. To meet this problem, fireweed evolved a three-part solution. First it 
has an enormous production of seeds. Each plant can have over 100 individual flower 
and each of these produces about ^50 seeds, so that ^5,000 seeds from one fireweed i 
one year is not unusual. 

Second, this production is staggered over most of the summer with individual 
flowers starting to open at the bottom of the spire and working up to the top. In 
mid July you will see many pods (now flowerless) at the base of the spire, a section 
above that with 10 or 12 active flowers, and at the top many more flowers which 
will be opening in the days and weeks to come. Because the■seeds are not all pro¬ 
duced at the same time the chances are greater that at least some of them will be 
dispersed at a time and in a direction which will see them end up on a new burn. 

The third and most important feature of fireweed reproduction is the tiny size 
of the seeds and the long silken strands attached to them. This means the wind can 
blow them many miles before they return to earth, -with luck in a burn or maybe an 
Algonquin roadside. 


Adapted from THE RAVEN, Algonquin Provincial Park Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 5, July 16, 

1975 
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HAMILT ON FAL L B IRD COUNT 1975 

Area Covered : All points within 25 miles centered at Dundurn Castle, Hamilton, 
Ontario, to include Lake Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to Grimsby, the 
Credit, Oakville and Bronte Creeks, Sheridan Nurseriws, Bronte Woods, Halton 
County Forest, Mountsberg Dam, Valens Conservation Area, Grand River from 
Caledonia to Cayuga, Brantford, Ancaster, Sulphur Springs, Christie's Dam, Dundas 
Marsh, Hamilton 3ay and Binbrook Dam, 

November 2, 1975: 6:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Temperature 41 to 61" (F). 

Wind SW 0 to 5; Overcast with light fog in a.m, ; 48 observers in 33 parties. 

Total party hours: 201, 

Common Loon 25; Red-necked Grebe 10; Horned Grebe 170; Pied-billed 
Grebe 6; Great Blue Heron 41; Little B lue Heron 1 (A, R.; T. R.); Black- 
crowned Night Heron 5; Mute Swan 6; Canada Goose 335; Snow Goose 1; 

Mallard 2277; Black Duck 908; Gadwall 252 ; Pintail 13; Green-winged Teal 241 ; 
Blue-winged Taal 4; Northern Shoveler 35; American Wigeon 456; Wood Duck 9; 
Redhead 570; Ring-necked Duck 16; Canvasback 148; Greater Scaup 969; Lesser 
Scaup 745; Common Goldeneye 284; Bufflehead 176; Oldsquaw 459; White-winged 
Scoter 223; Black Scoter 1; Ruddy Duck 113; Hooded Merganser 47; Common 
Merganser 697; Red-breasted Merganser 637; Goshawk 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk 107; Rough-legged Hawk 4; Marsh Hawk 5; American Kestrel 54; 
Ruffed Grouse 20; Ring-necked Pheasant 49; American Coot 992 ; Killdeer 202; 
Black-bellied Plover 6; American Woodcock 2; Common Snipe 76; Solitary 
Sandpiper 2 (J.D.); Greater Yellowlegs 5; Lesser Yellowlegs 4; Pectoral Sandr 
piper 15; Dunlin 332; Long-billed D o witcher 1 (T.M.); Stilt Sand p iper 1 (G,N. ; 
R.W.) ; R.ed Pha la rope 1 (M.J.); Great Black-backed Gull 75; Herring Gull 1964; 
Ring-billed Gull 2514; Bonaparte's Gull 206; Common Tern 2 (J.C.; Ru.C.); 

Rock Dove 354; Mourning Dove 259; Screech Owl 1; Great-horned Owl 10; 

Barred Owl 1 (G.N. ; R.W.); Long-eared Owl 1; Saw-whet Owl 4; Belted Kingfisher 
31; Common Flicker 20; Pileated Woodpecker 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 2; 

Hairy Woodpecker 32; Downy Woodpecker 126; Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 1 (T.M,); 
Horned Lark 105; Blue Jay 264; Common Crow 675; Black-capped Chicadee 631; 

Tuft ed Titmouse 2 (D.G.); White-breasted Nuthatch 136; Red-breasted Nuthatch 5; 
Brown Creeper 23; House Wren 1 (R.R.) ; Winter Wren 39; Carolina Wren 27; 
Mockingbird 29_ ; Gray Catbird 2; Brown Thrasher 8; American Robin 419; Hermit 
Thrush 58; Swainson's Thrush 1 (J.P.); Veery 2 (G.M.; A.W.) ; Eastern Bluebird 6 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 184; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 7Q_ ; Water Pipit 73; Cedar 
Waxwing 505; Northern Shrike 2; Starling 25,000 (roost); Solitary Vireo 4; 

Red-eyed Vireo 1 (G.M,); Orange-crowned Warbler 3; Nashville Warbler 1 (D.P.; 
T.P.) ; Yellow-rumped (Myrtle) Warbler 37; Block-throated Green Warbler 1 (R.R.) : 
Common Yellowthroat 5; American Redstart 1 (M.J.) ; House Sparrow 1187; Eastern 
Meadowlark 41; Red-winged Blackbird 232; Northern (Baltimore)Oriole 1 (C.E.); 
Rusty Blackbird 80; Common Grackle 2D (low); Cardinal 278; Evening Grosbeak 163; 
Purple Finch 71; Pine Siskin 61; American Goldfinch 1007; Red Crossbill 12; 
White-winded Crossbill 49; Rufous-sided Towhee 2; Savannah Sparrow 1 (J.L.); 
Gras sh opper Sparrow 1 (A.W,); Vesper Sparrow 1; Dark-eyed (Slate-coloured) Junco 
1724; Dark-eyed (Oregon) Junco 3_5 Tree Sparrow 935; Chipping Sparrow 1; 

Field Sparrow 14; Harris' Sparrow 1 (J.W.) ; White-crowned Sparrow 34; White- 
throated Sparrow 297; Fox Sparrow 22; Swamp Sparrow 64; Song Sparrow 187; 

Snow Bunting 45. Total 134 species plus one additional subspecies. About 
52,271 individuals. 

Seen day before or after count but not on count day: Brown-headed Cowbird. 

(continued next page..) 
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HAMILTON FALL BIRD COUNT 1975 - continued 


Ob servers : Larry Bird, Rex Bishop, Hazel Broker, Jerry Chappie, Nina Chappie, 

Dave Copeland, John Cummings, Ruth Cummings, Robert Curry, E. Davies, Jim Dowall, 
Alf Epp, Christopher Escott, Ted Griffith, Don Gunn, Doug Hanna, Jack Hanna, 

Audrey Hawkes, Mark Jennings, J. Jervis, Barry Jones, John Lamey, Bert MacLaren, 
Dan MacLaughlin, Kevin Mac'laughlin, Toni Mason, George Meyers, L. Mitchell, 

George North, John Olmstead, Ann Pennington, Don Perks, Dave Powell, Thelma Powell. 
Jim Pringle, Ann Reid, Tom Reid, Ron Ridout, William Smith, Robert Stamp, 

J. Van Dyken, Peter Van Dyken (co-compiler), Philip Walker, Mabel Watson, Robert 
Westrnore, Jerry White, Chauncey Wood, Stephanie Wood, Alan Wormington (compiler. 

54 York RC,, Dundas, Ont,), Brian Wylie. (Hamilton Naturalists' Club, South Peel 
Naturalists' Club), 


FALCON PROTECTOR by Richard Haitch 

Like some ornithological Johnny Appleseed, Prof. Tom Cade began last 
summer to ''plant" captive-bred peregrine falcons in the wilds of Massachusetts, 

New York State, New Jersey and Maryland. He is breeding them in a barn at Cornell 
University because, he says, DDT has so damaged the bird's egg-shell production 
that it is extinct as a breeder in the East. 

Of the 16 falcons released, Dr. Cade says, four have been spotted in and 
near Baltimore and two at and below Newark Bay in Jersey. But now most of the 
peregrines are heading south, the professor believes, and he hopes bird watchers \ 
will keep him posted on their where abouts. The falcons can be identified by a 
blue band on one leg. 

Oh yes, some may also have a six-inch wire trailing from the ends of their 
tails. These are radio antennas by which Dr. Cade tracked the peregrines in 
their first weeks in the wilds. "People seem to notice that when they're flying," 
he says. 

(from the NEW YORK TIMES , Sunday, October 5, 1975. Submitted by Robert Doering) 


******************* 

THE USE OF A FEATHER A S A TOOL 

In May 1975, Bob and Dorothy Westrnore were walking the Nestdale Ravine 
trail to Pine Tree Point wondering if a flicker which had nested in past years 
had returnif to the area to set up housekeeping. They noted sawdust on the bark 
of the red oak tree around the entrance to the old flicker hole. A White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch seemed to be busy around the hole and much to the Westmores' 
surprise, they discovered that this bird had a feather in its beak and that it 
was attempting to use this feather to remove the sawdust. Whether the bird had 
plucked the feather or had found it somewhere, they could not discern. However, 
the brushing motion seemed to be a conscious effort on the bird's part. It was 
not 100% successful and it did not always use a feather but as the Westmores 
Thatched for some time, the use of the feather on several occasions was quite 
obvious. Has anyone else observed this behaviour pattern? Do White-breasted 
Nuthatches often improve on flicker nesting sites? Bob and Dorothy would be 
interested in hearing of your observations. 


Editor 
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